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Smarter  technology  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 


Thinking  outside  the  box 
depends  on  what’s  in  the  box. 

The  systemic  inefficiencies  in  many  server  rooms  today,  in  terms  of  both  energy 
consumption  and  utilization,  are  becoming  unsustainable.  It  isn’t  simply  a  question 
of  cost  —  it’s  also  about  maintaining  day-to-day  operations.  A  recent  study  found 
that  an  estimated  half  of  all  businesses  experience  IT  outages  due  to  power  and 
cooling  issues.' 

As  we  build  out  the  infrastructure  of  a  smarter  planet,  companies  need  to  consider 
not  only  how  much  power  is  under  the  hood  of  their  next  server  purchase,  but 
also  how  much  energy  will  be  consumed  to  provide  that  power.  That’s  where 
smarter  tools  like  the  IBM  BladeCenter®  HS22  come  in.  It’s  designed  to  give  you 
greater  efficiency  at  every  level,  from  its  highly  efficient  design  and  Intel®  Xeon® 
Processor  5500  Series  to  its  advanced  management  software  like  IBM  Systems 
Director  that  actively  monitors  and  limits  power  consumption.  All  of  which  can 
add  up  to  93%  in  energy  savings  over  the  previous  generation  of  rack  servers. 

Learn  how  you  can  see  a  return  on  your  investment  in  as  little  as  three  months2 
at  ibm.com/hs22 

Systems,  software  and  services  for  a  smarter  planet. 


ii  n 


III. 


16  Swinging  Toward 
Centralization  ^  ^ 

centralized  and  decentralized  IT  operations.  Right  now, 
there's  evidence  of  a  shift  toward  centralization  and  Its 
efficiencies  of  scale  -  but  it's  possible  to  go  too  far. 


22  After  the 
Ink  Is  Dry 

Many  IT  shops  stifl  aren't 

Hare's  how  to  build  a  strong 
relationship  after  the  contract 
is  signed. 
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■  READER  FEEDBACK 


RESPONSES  TO: 

Google,  Microsoft, 
Apple:  Who  Will  Thrive? 

Feb.  22, 2010 

The  company  that  is  future-proof 
will  do  best.  Apple  has  stayed  in  its 
realm  of  creating  exciting  devices. 
But  it  has  no  Web  presence,  and 
its  reliance  on  vendors  like  AT&T  , 
has  slowed  its  progress.  Microsoft  J 
seems  to  take  giant  leaps  forward 
but  soon  enough  retraces  its  steps 
and  so  never  achieves  a  steady 
momentum.  Google,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  expanding  fast.  It  continues 

to  dominate  search  while  creating 

great  add-ons. 

Envision  this:  In  a  couple  of  years 
Google  brings  out  its  high-speed 

Internet  home  connection.  Storage 

becomes  obsolete,  with  everyone 
migrating  to  the  cloud,  where  even 
high-end  applications  like  video 
editing  can  be  run,  processed  and 
viewed  on  your  Chrome  OS.  Cellu¬ 
lar  networks  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  when  enhanced  derivatives 
of  Wi-Fi  replace  our  3G  networks, 
with  Google  able  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  user  experience  on  Android. 

I’m  putting  my  bets  on  Google. 

■  Submitted  online  by:  Anonymous 


I  appreciate  diverse  opinions,  but 
Preston  Gralla's  column  strains  cre¬ 
dulity.  Gralla  indicates  that  Apple  is 
doomed  to  “experience  a  long,  slow 
decline”  after  the  tenure  of  Steve 
lobs  because  he  feels  it  is  a  com¬ 
pany  that  owes  its  success  solely  to 
Jobs’  vision  and  unusual  talent. 

That  is  a  gross  oversimplification 
and  easily  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
Apple  thrived  during  Jobs’  recent 
lengthy  absence,  at  which  time  the 
company  was  in  the  able  hands  of 
Tim  Cook.  If  any  company  is  vul¬ 
nerable,  it  is  Microsoft,  which  is 
dependent  on  a  business  model  that 
is  no  longer  at  the  forefront  of  IT. 
Google  has  also  had  many  missteps, 

and  as  more  people  become  wary  of 

privacy  concerns,  alternatives  will 
undoubtedly  surface  that  people 

will  gradually  avail  themselves 

of  (Bing,  anyone?).  As  a  longtime 
Apple  watcher  and  user,  I’ve  seen 
many  “Apple  Deathwatch”  scenarios 
come  and  go.  Gralla's  column  is 
now  among  these. 

■  David  Toub,  M.D.,  MBA,  medical 
director,  Gynesonics  Inc.,  Wyncote,  Pa. 


JOIN  THE  CHATTER!  You,  too,  can 
comment  directly  on  our  stories, 


I  Find  these  stories  at  (mmputerworM.com/niore 


IBM  Foresees  Expanding  Use  of  Sensors 


I  line  of  business  that  may  ultimately 
incorporate  futuristic  technologies, 
such  as  paint  infused  with  nano-size 
sensors,  for  managing  energy  use  in 
buildings  and  even  whole  cities. 

Sensors  are  already  widely  used  to 
monitor  environmental  conditions  and 
to  pinpoint  problems  in  server  racks  and 
data  centers.  But  IBM’s  plan  calls  for 
extending  the  use  of  sensor  technologies 
outside  the  data  center. 

IBM  foresees  wide  adoption  of  sensor 
technology  that  could  cover  an  office 
complex  or  a  city  like  a  blanket.  The 
sensors  could  gather  information  about 
the  health  of  physical  systems,  discov¬ 
ering  leaks  in  pipes,  for  instance,  by 
detecting  changes  in  the  environment 
nearby.  Sensors  in  manhole  covers  could 


spread,  company  officials  predict 


that  will  gather  sensor  data,  analyze  it 
and  develop  proactive  alerts  that  warn  of 
pending  issues  —  or,  as  A1  Zollar,  IBM’s 
general  manager  for  Tivoli  software,  put 
it,  “fix  things  before  they  break.” 

IBM  said  that  it  plans  to  collaborate 
with  companies  that  make  infrastruc¬ 
ture  systems,  such  as  Johnson  Controls 
Inc.,  a  major  designer  and  supplier  of 
building  controls  and  heating,  ventilat¬ 
ing  and  air  conditioning  equipment. 

The  technology  may  also  drive  closer 
working  relationships  between  IT  and 
facilities  managers  if  environmental  sys¬ 
tems  in  data  centers  and  office  buildings 
are  monitored  in  one  system,  IBM  said. 

IBM  outlined  its  plans  last  month  at  a 
conference  in  Las  Vegas,  where  former 
Vice  President  A1  Gore  endorsed  the  use 
of  smart  monitoring  and  better  informa- 


i\  licro 
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35% 


of  their  wireless  costs. 


Panel  Urges 
Modernizing 
’20  Census 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  needs 
to  consider  a  major  overhaul  of 
how  it  will  count  the  population  10 
years  from  now.  perhaps  replac¬ 
ing  mailed-in  forms  with  Internet 
forms,  the  National  Research 
Council  reported  last  month. 

The  Census  Bureau -now 
working  on  the  2010  decennial 
census  -  is  still  using  the  same 
techniques  it  used  in  1970:  mailed- 
in  forms  and  followup  enumera¬ 
tion  using  pencil  and  paper.  The 
bureau  had  to  ditch  an  iiHated 
effort  to  use  handheld  computers 
for  this  year's  census. 

The  report  urged  the  Census 
Bureau  to  consider  using  the 
Internet  and  automated  telephone 
systems  for  data  collection,  as 
well  as  handheld  computers  for 
follow-ups.  Ten  years  from  now 
people  may  disregard  postal  mail 
as  an  anachronism,  the  report 
noted,  and  the  postal  system  Is  in 
financial  trouble. 

The  report  added  that  the 
Census  Bureau  could  also  use  the 
administrative  data  that  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  already  have 
about  U.S.  residents. 
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While  you 

were  out...  If  you  miss  a  call,  you  miss  an 

opportunity.  With  Sprint  Mobile  Integration  and  Global  MPLS, 
you’ll  have  one  number,  one  voicemail  and  one  easy  way 
to  control  mobile  usage.  Simplify  the  way  your  company 
stays  in  touch.  Make  it  easier  for  clients  to  reach  you. 

And  reduce  company  telecom  expenses.  Less  dialing, 
happier  clients.  Start  closing.  1-866-653-1056 
sprint.com/convergence 

Sprint 


tu  Windows  Server XK*  f 


^S&Server? 


^System  Center 


Efficiency  yo*  can  feel, 
b**t  can’t  fot\ch. 


Finally,  a  consolidated  virtualized  infrastructure,  from  the  data  center  to  the  desktop,  is  within  grasp.  Well,  not  literally  of  course. 
After  all,  it's  virtualized.  Start  with  Windows  Server*2008  R2  with  built-in  Hyper-V™  and  you  can  eliminate  costly  third-party 
software  like  VMware.  Add  SQL  Server*2008  Enterprise,  with  unlimited  virtualization,  and  you  just  made  it  easier  to  eliminate 
racks  of  underutilized  servers.  Toss  in  System  Center  and  you've  centralized  management  across  the  enterprise  all  the  way  down 
to  the  application  level.  Translation?  Flexible  and  dynamic  virtualized  infrastructures  that  help  maximize  ROI,  reduce  TCO  and 
improve  business  continuity.  Just  don't  let  the  efficiency  go  to  your  head. 


To  learn  more  about  how  server  virtualization  can  make  you  more  efficient  go  to 


■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 


|  seriously,  [though]  at  this 


Antitrust  Probe  Fires  Up 
Google-Microsoft  Spat 


to  distract  Google  “poten¬ 
tially  shortens  the  time  and 
the  investment  needed,"  he 
added. 

Julia  Holtz,  Google's  top 
antitrust  lawyer,  questioned 
Microsoft’s  motives  in  seek- 


The  EC  has  launched  a  case 
based  on  complaints  from 
two  companies  connected  to 
Microsoft.  By  Sharon  Gaudin 


alysts,  the  EC  investigatioi 
could  slow  Google's  mom 
turn  by  forcing  its  execute 
to  shift  their  focus  from  de 
veloping  new  tools  and  me 


■  launch  an  antitrust 

■  investigation  into 
Google  Inc.'s  activities  has 
intensified  that  company’s 
already  heated  competition 
with  Microsoft  Corp. 

The  EC  announced  late 
last  month  that  it  had  initi¬ 
ated  an  antitrust  probe  into 
Google  based  on  complaints 
from  three  European  com¬ 
panies,  two  with  connec¬ 
tions  to  Microsoft. 

Microsoft  CEO  Steve  Ball¬ 
mer  last  week  acknowledged 
his  company’s  role  in  pushing 
government  regulators  to 
pursue  such  investigations. 

the  issues  and  frustrations 
we  see.  Certainly,  some¬ 
times  that  is  unsolicited, 
but  oftentimes,  it’s  because 
we’ve  been  asked,”  Ballmer 
told  an  audience  at  the 

Search  Marketing  Expo  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Microsoft's  complaints 
to  the  EC  are  just  the  latest 
skirmish  in  an  escalating 
battle  between  Google  and 
Microsoft  on  several  fronts, 
including  the  operating 
systems  and  enterprise  apps 
markets,  and  the  online 
search  business  in  particular. 

According  to  industry  an- 

plying  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  mounting  a  legal 
defense,”  said  Dan  Olds,  an 
analyst  at  Gabriel  Consult¬ 
ing  Group  Inc. 

“Google  has  to  take  this 

##  This  will  force 
■■  Google  to 
spend  time  and  re¬ 
sources  complying 
with  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  mounting  a 
legal  defense. 

DAN  OLDS.  ANALYST. 

GABRIEL  CONSULTING  GROUP  INC. 

itor,  and  that  explains  many 
actions,”  Holtz  said. 

Dave  Heiner,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  deputy  general 
counsel  at  Microsoft,  coun¬ 
tered  in  a  blog  post  that 
“Google  hasn’t  been  shy 
about  raising  antitrust  con¬ 
cerns  about  Microsoft  in  the 
last  few  years.  Ultimately, 
what’s  important  is  not  who 
is  complaining,  but  whether 
or  not  the  challenged  prac¬ 
tices  are  anticompetitive.”  ■ 

James  NiccofaJ,  Nancy 

Oohring  and  Paul  Mailer 
of  the  IDG  News  Service 
contributed  to  this  story. 
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LEGACY 
TO  LEADERSHIP 

Leave  your  legacy  systems  behind  and  emerge  from  the  recession  stronger  than  ever.  Workday's  software-as-a-service  solutions  give  organizations  the 
tools  to  align  their  workforce,  improve  productivity  across  the  board,  and  dominate  the  competition.  Our  enterprise-class  core  system-of-record  for  HR 
and  Payroll  makes  global  enterprises  more  competitive  today  and  better  equipped  to  handle  the  inevitable  changes  of  tomorrow. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE  IS  EVERYBODY’S  BUSINESS 


www.workday.com/bottomline 


workday. 


rp.,  are  poised  to  become 
i  of  Silicon  Valley.  Richarc 


hnical  officer,  holds  a  Ph.D. 
engineeringfrom  Stanford 


Richard  Swanson 

The  solar  energy  pioneer  predicts 
that  the  price  of  photovoltaic  panels 

will  fall  and  more  homes  and 
s  will  use  them. 


by  NASA  in  the  first  solar-powered 
aircraft,  which  reached  a  height  of 
96,863 feet. 

The  idol  of  using  solar  power  to  produce 
electricity  in  the  horn*  and  having  the 
ability  to  monitor  and  manage  it,  and  sal 
the  axcass  back  to  the  utiNty,  hat  strong 
appeal.  Can  you  malt*  a  compelling  case 
for  a  home  aolar  energy  retrofit?  In 
many  areas  of  the  country,  it  is  cash¬ 
flow-positive  from  Day  One,  basically. 

It  represents  a  really  great  investment, 
whether  you  put  the  money  in  yourself 
or  finance  it  from  some  of  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  are  available.  An  average 
simple  payback  might  be  on  the  order 
of  seven  years.  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
time,  but  if  you  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
interest  rate,  it’s  essentially  equivalent 
Continued  on  page  14 


QUALITY 

WEB  HOSTING  AT  THE  BEST  PRICE! 


As  the  world's  largest  web  host  with  over  20  years  of  experience  and  state-of-the-art  data  centers 
worldwide,  1&1  is  dedicated  to  security,  innovation  and  value  when  it  comes  to  your  website. 


M  Today,  the 
photovoltaic 
industry  is 
using  more  silicon 
than  the  information 
communications  in¬ 
dustry.  So  we  are  driv¬ 
ing  the  leading  edge  in 
terms  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  refining  silicon. 


Continuedfrom  page  12 
to  a  14%  CD  in  terms  of  return  on  in¬ 
vestment.  It  carries  with  it  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  are  you  are  helping  reduce 
the  carbon  footprint. 


tar  panats  today?  At  the  end  of  the  day. 
what's  important  is  the  cost  of  energy 
being  produced,  and  efficiency  is  an 


is  using  more  silicon  than  the  informa¬ 
tion  communications  industry.  So  we 
are  driving  the  leading  edge  in  terms 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  refining  silicon. 

Why  should  data  cantors  look  at  solar 
power  In  their  energy  planning?  Certain¬ 
ly.  renewable  energy  and  carbon-free 
energy  is  important,  and  data  centers 
could  conceivably  buy  clean  energy 
through  power  purchase  agreements. 
You  look  at  the  most  cost-effective 
items  first  to  reduce  energy,  and  that 
may  be  something  as  simple  as  switch¬ 
ing  to  compact  fluorescent  lights. 

Then  you  could  put  in  variable-speed 
AC  drives  into  the  HVAC  system,  and 
that  may  have  a  two-  or  three-year 
payback.  You  can  put  PV  [cell  panels] 
on  the  roof;  typically,  PV  on  a  big-box 
retailer  might  save  half  of  the  energy 
consumed  by  the  store. 

What  impact  it  federal  stimulus  spend¬ 
ing  having  on  chan  technology?  The 

[Obama]  administration  is  giving  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  people  in  the  indus¬ 
try  who  labored  for  many  years  with 
a  certain  neglect  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  certain  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  energy. 
That’s  certainly  changed. 

running  on  vary  low  power.  W1  there  be 
a  role  for  solar  panels  and  tolar  power  in 
these  handheld  device*?  We  continue 
to  get  requests  for  cells  to  explore 
applications  like  that.  There  are  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  for  recharging  cell 


Why  work  with  NAS*  to  build  tolar 
airplanes?  It  was  very  important  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  us  experience  with  our 
high-efficiency  solar  cell  technology. 

It  was  enabling  technology,  and  NASA 
was  able  to  pay  a  considerable  amount 
for  it.  We  have  a  solar-powered  air¬ 
plane  that  will  be  flying  around  the 
world,  the  Solar  Impulse.  It  was  sort  of 
what  NASA  had  in  mind  —  airplanes 
that  could  stay  up  indefinitely  and 
monitor  the  atmosphere.  That  may 
come  to  pass. 

For  cars,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
you  cannot  generate  enough  power 
from  a  solar  panel  the  size  of  the  car 
to  power  the  car.  You  can  augment. 

It’s  more  likely  that  what  we  will  see  is 
solar-power  charging  stations.  We  are 
seeing  things  like  parking  lots  that  are 
covered  with  solar  panels  that  have  a 
twofold  function.  They  provide  elec¬ 
tricity  for  charging  batteries  for  plug-in 
hybrids  or  electric  vehicles.  But  they 
also  shade  the  parking  lot  and  help 
keep  the  cars  cool. 


20  ysars?  The  solar  power  industry 
has  been  growing  at  a  40%  compound 
annual  growth  rate,  and  we  don't  see 


Attend  SaaScon  2010  and  you'll  hear  how  world-class  IT  executives  are 
successfully  applying  pay-as-you  go  services,  and  you'll  network  with  peers  who 
have  advice  on  howto  transition  to  these  new,  flexible  and  money-saving  solutions. 
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SAASCON  2010 


April  6-7, 2010 

Santa  Clara  Convention  Center 


LEARN  ABOUT: 

•  SaaS  IT  Managsmsnt  Applications  -  Remote  Access,  Monitoring,  Security,  Storage 

•  SaaS  Baaiaass  Applications  -  CRM.  HRMS,  ERP,  Financial  Systems  Management.  Supply  Chain.  Procurement 

•  Infrastructure-as-a-Service  -  Hosting.  Virtualization.  Servers.  Storage 


•  Platform-as-a-Sorvice- Development  Environments 


•  Managing  Risks  -  Legal.  Operational.  Security.  Integration 


www.saascon.com 


To  see  if  you  qualify  for  a  free  registration  call  508- 
and  reference  priority  code:  AD2 


*  Complimentary  offer  valid  for  qualifying  attendees 


Centralization 


The  pendulum  is 
moving  toward  IT  consolidation 

_ asCIOs  try  to  save  money  and  gain 

efficiencies.  But  it’s  possible  to  go  too  far.  by  mary  brandel 


WHEN  THE  ECONOMY  plummeted  at 
the  end  of 2008,  the  Western  U.S. 
branch  of  The  Salvation  Army  was 
ahead  of  the  cost-cutting  game.  CIO 
Clarence  White  had  centralized  the 
IT  organization  a  year  or  two  earlier, 
id  he  had  consolidated  the  database  and  storage  serv- 


argument  to  be  made  for  the  former  arrangement. 
With  technology  assets  in  one  place,  it’s  easier  to  tak 
advantage  of  developments  such  as  virtualization, 
storage  de-duplication,  cloud  computing  and  outsoui 
ing,  all  of  which  promise  to  lower  costs. 

Centralization  also  makes  it  easier  to  create  an  ef¬ 
fective  disaster  recovery  strategy,  minimize  labor 


■  COVER  STORY 


THE  ORG  CHART 
r\  ISN’T  THE  || 

Cure-all 


IT  management  consultant  ;  For  the  hybrid  model.  McDonald 


a  hybrid  IT  organizational  structure, 
with  a  central,  shared-services  unit 
to  handle  IT  supply,  plus  a  distrib- 
_  uted  network  of  people  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  units  to  manage  IT  demand. 

But  a  2008  study  by  consulting  firm 
Booz  &  Co.  concluded  that  the  hybrid 
model  has  produced  “somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing"  results. 

The  consulting  firm's  survey  of  1.500 
IT  executives  and  their  internal  business 
customers  found  that  the  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  perceived  as  most  effective  were 
centralized  operations.  For  example, 
centralized  IT  organizations  are  better  at 

action  and  are  more  likely  to  be  aligned 
with  business  strategy,  the  study  said. 

That  sounds  like  a  victory  for  central¬ 
ization.  but  the  Booz  study  found  that 
juggling  the  organizational  chart  isn’t 
really  the  key  to  greater  IT  effective¬ 
ness.  Even  more  important  factors,  the 
study  reported,  are  “decision  rights" 


are  made)  and  “information  flows"  (how 
IT  communicates  with  the  business). 

In  addition,  the  Booz  survey  found  that 
the  most  effective  IT  organizations  have 
CIOs  who  report  directly  to  the  CEO.  and 
CIOs  who  have  an  innovative  or  entre¬ 
preneurial  approach. 

-  MITCH  BETTS 


reasons  to  centralize,  he  says,  are  to 
lower  costs,  improve  efficiency  and 
gain  better  control  over  operations. 

With  technologies  such  as  virtu¬ 
alization  and  remote  management 
making  centralized  infrastructures 
more  economical,  companies  that  at 
one  time  deferred  to  decentralized 
IT  groups  may  now  say.  “We're  in  so 
much  trouble  economically  that  we're 
going  to  have  to  centralize  even  though 
it  may  hurt  you."  Thrasher  contends. 

“IT  centralization  works  best  when 
each  aspect  of  IT  is  considered  sepa¬ 
rately."  he  wrote  on  his  blog,  “Making 
IT  Clear,"  back  in  2008.  He  suggested 
that  it's  best  to  centralize  functions 
such  as  help  desks,  contracts,  high- 
volume  and  high-dollar  purchasing, 
standards,  disaster  recovery  planning, 
data  warehousing,  and  development 
and  support  of  corporatewide  systems 
such  as  e-mail  and  Web  servers. 

Scottrade  Inc.  is  a  good  example  of  a 
decentralized  business  supported  by  a 
centralized  IT  organization.  The  online 
broker  has  more  than  430  branches 
throughout  the  U.S.,  but  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  enable  online  trading  and  cus¬ 
tomer  support  is  in  a  data  center  in  St. 
Louis,  with  a  disaster  recovery  center 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Front-line  support 
is  provided  by  brokers  in  the  branches, 
but  all  other  calls  are  handled  by  a  cen- 


preserving  economies  of  scale. 

Indeed,  certain  functions  are  better 
left  decentralized,  Thrasher  says,  cit¬ 
ing  applications  that  are  unique  to  a 
particular  location,  as  well  as  business 
intelligence  activity,  even  if  it  pulls 
from  a  centralized  data  warehouse. 

A  common  mistake,  he  adds,  is  to 
pull  all  the  IT  people  out  of  the  dis¬ 
tributed  locations  and  assemble  them 
in  one  place.  “You  need  to  have  some¬ 
body  out  there  who's  actually  having 
lunch  with  people,  talking  to  them  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  and  keeping  the  rela¬ 
tionship  managed,"  he  says. 

That's  a  mistake  White  avoided.  The 
motivation  behind  his  centralization 
effort  at  The  Salvation  Army  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  “little  IT  departments"  in 
the  business  units  and  transform  the 
formerly  generalist  IT  directors  into 
specialists  in  particular  technologies. 

Before,  White  says,  he  had  dotted-line 
authority  over  those  directors,  whose 
technology  knowledge  was  more  broad 
than  deep,  and  there  was  rampant  dupli¬ 
cation  of  services.  As  technology  grew 
in  complexity,  he  says,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  directors  to  know  enough  about 
every  system  to  property  strategize.  “As 
an  organization,  we  couldn't  leverage 
their  strength  and  share  technologies 
adequately  across  the  business,"  he  says. 

White  reorganized  the  existing  staff 
'"  ~A  IT  department  by 

jgy  specialty  to  each 
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IT  management  consultant 
Harwell  Thrasher  says  he  hasn’t 
|  seen  direct  evidence  of  more  compa¬ 
nies  centralizing  their  IT  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  in  this  economy  he  can  eas¬ 
ily  imagine  why  they  might.  The  three 
reasons  to  centralize,  he  says,  are  to 
lower  costs,  improve  efficiency  and 
gain  better  control  over  operations. 

With  technologies  such  as  virtu¬ 
alization  and  remote  management 


more  economical,  companies  that  at 
one  time  deferred  to  decentralized 
IT  groups  may  now  say,  “We're  in  so 
much  trouble  economically  that  we’re 
going  to  have  to  centralize  even  though 
it  may  hurt  you."  Thrasher  contends. 

“IT  centralization  works  best  when 
each  aspect  of  IT  is  considered  sepa¬ 
rately,”  he  wrote  on  his  blog,  “Making 
IT  Clear,”  back  in  2008.  He  suggested 
that  it’s  best  to  centralize  functions 
such  as  help  desks,  contracts,  high- 
volume  and  high-dollar  purchasing, 
standards,  disaster  recovery  planning, 
data  warehousing,  and  development 
and  support  of  corporatewide  systems 
such  as  e-mail  and  Web  servers. 

Scottrade  Inc.  is  a  good  example  of  a 
decentralized  business  supported  by  a 
centralized  IT  organization.  The  online 
broker  has  more  than  430  branches 
throughout  the  U.S.,  but  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  enable  online  trading  and  cus¬ 
tomer  support  is  in  a  data  center  in  St. 
Louis,  with  a  disaster  recovery  center 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Front-line  support 
is  provided  by  brokers  in  the  branches, 
but  all  other  calls  are  handled  by  a  cen¬ 
tralized  tech  support  group. 

The  centralized  model  makes  it  eas¬ 
ier  to  maintain  the  systems  and  keep 
them  up  and  running,  says  CIO  Ian 
Patterson.  This  is  crucial  for  a  broker¬ 
age  —  it  can’t  have  downtime  when  the 
markets  are  open,  he  says. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 

But  centralization  has  its  drawbacks, 
such  as  possible  decreases  in  innova¬ 
tion  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
business  units.  In  report  last  year,  Mark 
McDonald,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc, 
recommended  that  CIOs  consider  a  hy¬ 
brid  approach  that  combines  the  benefits 
of  each  model  and  manages  the  weak¬ 
nesses.  “CIOs  do  not  have  to  choose  one 
extreme  or  the  other,"  he  wrote. 


For  the  hybrid  model  McDonald 
conjures  the  image  of  a  dinner  fork, 
with  business-facing  IT  resources  as 
the  tines,  and  centralized  IT  services 
as  the  base  and  handle.  The  goal  is  to 
be  responsive  to  business  needs  while 
preserving  economies  of  scale. 

Indeed,  certain  functions  are  better 
left  decentralized,  Thrasher  says,  cit¬ 
ing  applications  that  are  unique  to  a 
particular  location,  as  well  as  business 
intelligence  activity,  even  if  it  pulls 
from  a  centralized  data  warehouse. 

A  common  mistake,  he  adds,  is  to 
pull  all  the  IT  people  out  of  the  dis¬ 
tributed  locations  and  assemble  them 
in  one  place.  “You  need  to  have  some¬ 
body  out  there  who's  actually  having 
lunch  with  people,  talking  to  them  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  and  keeping  the  rela¬ 
tionship  managed,"  he  says. 

That’s  a  mistake  White  avoided.  The 
motivation  behind  his  centralization 
effort  at  The  Salvation  Army  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  “little  IT  departments"  in 
the  business  units  and  transform  the 
formerly  generalist  IT  directors  into 
specialists  in  particular  technologies. 

Before,  White  says,  he  had  dotted-line 
authority  over  those  directors,  whose 
technology  knowledge  was  more  broad 
than  deep,  and  there  was  rampant  dupli¬ 
cation  of  services.  As  technology  grew 
in  complexity,  he  says,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  directors  to  know  enough  about 
every  system  to  properly  strategize.  “As 
an  organization,  we  couldn’t  leverage 
their  strength  and  share  technologies 
adequately  across  the  business,"  he  says. 

White  reorganized  the  existing  staff 
into  a  consolidated  IT  department  by 
assigning  a  technology  specialty  to  each 
of  the  directors,  who  remained  in  the 
business  units.  Assignments  were  made 
based  on  the  directors'  areas  of  inter¬ 
est.  One  of  their  jobs  as  specialists,  he 
explains,  is  to  provide  support  if  they're 
the  closest  resource  to  the  problem. 

White  describes  the  reorganization 
as  an  “astonishing”  success,  but  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  the  transition  had  its 
rough  spots.  “There  was  a  lot  of  opposi¬ 
tion  that  had  to  be  worn  down  over  time. 
People  like  having  their  own  IT  guys, 
and  they  don't  always  trust  Fll  have  their 
best  interests  at  heart,"  he  says. 

Tension  and  conflict  are  inevitable 
when  you’re  balancing  the  interests 

Continued  on  page  20 
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Las  Vegas,  Nevada  |  April  19-23 


Microsoft 
Management 
Summit  2010 


The  annual  Microsoft  Management  Summit  (MMS)  is  the  premier  event  of  the  year  for 
deep  technical  content  on  the  latest  IT  Management  solutions  from  Microsoft,  Partner 
and  Industry  Experts. 

This  year's  theme,  ,  reflects  the  ever  changing  scope  of  IT  management 

and  the  need  to  manage  everything  from  device  to  desktop  and  datacenter  to  cloud. 

As  initiatives  such  as  Virtualization  and  Cloud  Computing  become  widely  deployed, 

IT  Management  will  play  an  increasingly  key  role  in  reducing  apparent  complexity  while 
maximizing  flexibility,  availability  and  performance. 

With  over  140  demo  packed  technical  sessions  and  thousands  of  Hands-on  Lab  places, 
MMS  2010  offers  deep  coverage  of  the  latest  products  and  solutions  you'll  need  to 
Manage  the  Future  . 

Register  today  at: 


^System  Center 
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Continued  on  page  18 
of  the  business  units  with  the  broader 
needs  of  the  organization.  White  adds. 
The  key  is  developing  trust  over  time 
by  communicating  and  delivering  on 
promises.  “We  publish  a  road  map 
of  what  we  intend  to  do  and  commu¬ 
nicate  what  we’ve  done,  while  also 
providing  them  an  opportunity  to  tell 
us  what  they  want  us  to  do,"  he  says. 
“As  soon  as  you  do  some  impressive 
things,  people  buy  into  it  more.” 

CONSTANT  UPKEEP 

Mike  Twohig.  CIO  at  Clean  Harbors 
Inc.,  an  environmental  services  compa¬ 
ny  in  Norwell,  Mass.,  is  a  true  believer 
in  centralization,  but  he  says  it  requires 
constant  vigilance  to  make  sure  the  field 
locations  get  the  service  they  deserve. 

At  Clean  Harbors,  a  central  IT  group 
develops,  maintains,  supports  and  runs 
a  Web-based  application  infrastructure 
for  the  company’s  17S  locations  world¬ 
wide.  The  IT  staff  is  based  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  save  for  six  or  seven  PC  technicians 
who  work  in  the  larger  field  offices 
primarily  to  ensure  coverage  across  dif¬ 
ferent  time  zones.  IT  uses  remote  access 
technology  to  perform  phone,  network, 
PC  and  help  desk  support. 

The  setup  has  many  benefits,  says 
Twohig.  For  one,  it  makes  it  easier  to 
integrate  newly  acquired  companies. 
Clean  Harbors'  last  acquisition  was  a 
$500  million  company  with  4,000  users 
in  50  locations,  and  everyone  was  up  and 
running  within  24  hours.  “You  couldn’t 
do  that  without  a  centralized  model,”  he 
says.  “We  put  them  on  a  Web  browser 
and  managed  everything  from  here.” 

In  addition,  it  allows  IT  staff  and  man- 


There  was  a  lot 
of  opposition 
that  had  to  be  worn 
down  over  time. 


agement  to  quickly  assess  problems  and 
find  solutions.  With  all  the  data  and  most 
of  the  staff  in  one  place,  “we  can  quickly 
interact  with  a  variety  of  people  and  data 
in  a  minute’s  notice,”  TWohig  says. 

Costs  are  definitely  lower  with  a  cen¬ 
tralized  model,  he  notes.  Through  vir¬ 
tualization  efforts  in  the  past  five  years, 
the  need  for  additional  servers  has  been 
completely  eliminated,  he  says.  Disaster 
recovery  costs  less,  as  does  regulatory 
compliance.  These  savings  more  than 
offset  the  increase  in  bandwidth  and 
infrastructure  spending. 

Twohig  acknowledges  that  he  revisits 
the  centralized  approach  from  time  to 
time,  especially  as  the  company  grows. 
“There  are  valid  arguments  for  where 
centralization  can  hurt  you,”  he  notes. 
For  example,  a  centralized  operation 
can’t  take  advantage  of  lower-cost  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  or  low-cost  labor  markets. 

But  he  counters  that  there  are  plenty 
of  savings  to  be  had  in  reducing  travel, 
securing  and  maintaining  just  one 
data  center,  simplifying  procurement, 
having  fewer  shipping  locations  and 
reducing  redundant  staff  positions, 
processes  and  systems. 

Like  White,  TWohig  does  get  pushback 
from  the  field,  which,  he  says,  is  never 
100%  comfortable  with  the  centralized 


model 'There  are  people  who  still  say, 
■What’s  the  ivory  tower  going  to  do 
next?’  ”  he  adds.  To  offset  the  isolation 
and  frustration  that  business  users  may 
experience,  Twohig  encourages  staffers 
to  use  the  phone  or  instant  messaging 
rather  than  e-mail.  He  has  also  enabled 
instant  Web  meetings,  integrated  with 
Microsoft  Outlook.  To  stay  on  top  of 
business  requirements,  project  managers 
are  linked  with  business  people  through¬ 
out  the  organization  to  get  feedback  on 
their  technology  needs. 

There  are  still  some  outliers  that 
Twohig  wants  to  rein  in.  Clean  Harbors 
still  has  three  payroll  companies,  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada  and  the  U.K.  And  it  has 
two  groups  that  manage  cell  phones.  In 
both  cases,  he's  looking  to  consolidate. 
“When  you  start  down  this  path,  you 
have  to  pursue  it  with  hunger,”  he  says. 

Twohig  says  he  regularly  reassesses 
IT  processes,  policies  and  service 
quality  to  make  sure  they’re  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  entire  organization,  includ¬ 
ing  remote  offices.  The  key,  he  says, 
is  two-way  communication  between 
central  IT  and  local  managers,  includ¬ 
ing  frequent  checks  to  see  whether  an 
IT  policy  or  service  still  makes  sense. 
“What  is  good  today  may  not  work  a 
year  from  now  when  processes  change 
or  volume  is  added,  or  users  in  the  field 
turn  over  and  need  to  be  trained.” 

Is  centralization  for  everyone?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  TXvohig,  the  answer  is  yes.  “I 
would  argue  that  it  should  be  a  goal,”  he 
says.  “But  it  requires  deliberate  action, 
from  the  top  down.”  ■ 

Brendal  is  a  Computerworldcontrib-  I 
uting  writer.  You  can  contact  her  at  jl 
marybrandel@veri2on.net. 
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Scot  Finnic 

Time  to  Get  Smart 
About  Smartphones 


'  F  YOU  DIDN’T  GET  THE  MESSAGE  with  the  release 
of  the  iPhone  or  the  subsequent  arrival  of  Android, 
then  Windows  Phone  7  has  to  be  your  wake-up  call. 
Mobile  is  no  longer  just  the  future;  its  time  is  now. 

lartphone  technol-  |  with  your  personal  life.  i  Some  people  fall  in  love  for 


do  you  protect  the  devices 
themselves?  How  do  you 
safeguard  your  company 
from  apps?  What  is  going 
to  happen  when,  inevita¬ 
bly,  mobile  operating  sys¬ 
tems  start  being  targeted 
in  earnest  by  the  bad  guys? 
What  about  the  mixture  of 
company-owned  and  per¬ 
sonal  devices? 

When  PCs  were  becom¬ 
ing  serious  business  tools, 
IT  managers  let  pundits, 
analysts  and  the  media 
steer  the  conversation. 
This  time,  IT  needs  a  seat 
at  the  table.  Companies 
like  RIM  and  Microsoft 
know  how  to  play  that 
- .  But  Apple  and 


Many  IT  shops 
still  aren’t 
good  at  managing 
outsourcers. 
Here’s  how  to 
build  a  strong 
relationship  after 
the  contract 
is  signed.  By 
Mary  Brandel 

WHEN  THE  global 
trade  asso¬ 
ciation  SEMI 
experienced  a 
big  revenue  de¬ 
cline  last  year 


After  the 
Ink  is  Dry 


change  the  way  it  operates  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis.  Accustomed  to  doing  every¬ 
thing  themselves,  staffers  now  function 
at  arm’s  length  from  both  the  physical 
devices  and  the  people  managing  them. 

“We’ve  lost  half  our  staff,  [the  re¬ 
maining  workers’]  jobs  have  changed 
radically,  and  the  challenges  are  just 
as  big,"  Mclnnes  says.  Those  chal¬ 
lenges  include  developing  metrics 
that  accurately  measure  the  provider’s 
performance,  even  as  projects  evolve; 
refining  processes  in  tandem  with 
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OUTSOURCING  ■ 


OUTSOURCING  M 


nizations  don’t  outsource,  Kane  says. 
“It’s  common  to  retain  a  layer  of  inte¬ 
gration  staff  for  architecture,  design, 
maybe  security,  contract  management 
and  relationship  management,”  he  says. 
There  needs  to  be  someone  in-house 
who’s  intimately  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
tract;  if  providers  are  asked  to  do  things 
they’re  not  paid  to  do,  or  they  get  the 
customer  to  do  work  they’re  supposed 
to  do,  slowdowns,  duplicate  efforts  and 
wasted  money  can  result 
In  some  cases,  it  makes  sense  to  adopt 
the  provider’s  processes.  That’s  what 
Mclnnes  did  for  the  help  desk  functions 
he  outsourced  to  CenterBeam.  “We  had 
Dur  own  escalation  processes,  and  there 


You’re  supposed  to  defecate  wort 
not  abdicate  all  responsibility' 

NICK  KRVM,  CHIEF  TECHNOLOGY  OFFICER.  PDR  NETWORK  LLC 


work  to  the  vendor, 


says,  operational  staff  and  process  own¬ 
ers  should  be  involved  early  on,  help¬ 
ing  to  create  performance  metrics  and 
statements  of  work  that  really  measure 
what  you  want  to  accomplish. 

Kane  agrees  that  it’s  important  to 
work  the  requirements  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  business  users  into  the  contract. 
“If  all  of  a  sudden  Fred  from  the  help 
desk  is  gone,  and  [employees  are]  given 
a  phone  number  to  call  for  tech  help, 
people  will  rebel,"  he  says.  Instead,  ask 
representatives  of  the  affected  business 
units  what  they  need  and  how  they 
would  like  to  see  the  process  work  so 
you  have  their  buy-in.  “You  need  to  so- 
cialize  the  changes,”  Kane  adds. 

Ditto  for  the  provider’s  side,  he  says. 
During  the  RFP  and  negotiation  proc¬ 
esses,  insist  that  personnel  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  manage  the  project  be  involved, 
not  just  salespeople.  “You  want  people 
managing  the  contract  who  you've  got¬ 


ten  to  know,  looked  in  the  eye  and  be¬ 
lieve  can  do  the  work,”  Kane  says. 

You  also  need  to  find  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  working  within  the  contractual 
framework  and  getting  overly  legal¬ 
istic,  Kane  contends.  “You  won’t  be 
successful  if  you  pull  out  the  contract 
and  get  out  the  lawyers  every  time  you 
need  to  talk  about  something,”  he  says. 
“If  you’ve  hired  the  right  supplier,  you 
can  work  more  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  than  the  letter  of  the  law.” 

REFINE  INTERNAL 
PROCESSES 

To  ensure  that  a  provider 
can  work  smoothly  with 
your  company,  you  will 
likely  need  to  adjust  your 
internal  processes  for  incident  manage- 


The  old  understanding 
of  outsourcing  was  that 
you  handed  off  work  to  an 
outside  provider;  the  new 
understanding  is  that  you’re  fully  in¬ 
tegrating  the  provider  into  your  man¬ 
agement  processes,  says  Jagdish  Dalai, 
president  of  JDalal  Associates  LLC,  an 
IT  outsourcing  consultancy  in  Avon, 
Conn.  “More  companies  recognize  that 
they’re  integrating  the  service  pro¬ 
vider  into  their  corporate  fabric,  which 
means  it  can  no  longer  be  a  hands-off 
relationship,”  he  says. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  you’re 
expecting  the  provider  to  offer  ideas  for 
process  improvements  and  innovations, 
Emery  says.  He  suggests  educating  pro¬ 
viders  on  corporate  strategies  through 
workshops,  presentations,  joint  teams 
and  face-to-face  meetings.  One  compa¬ 
ny,  he  says,  held  a  half-day  presentation, 
where  it  described  its  short-  and  long¬ 
term  priorities  and  asked  providers  how 
they  could  help  meet  those  goals. 

IT  managers  need  to  create  an  en¬ 
vironment  that  encourages  both  the 
vendor  and  customer  to  suggest  im- 
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Kane  agrees.  Once  a  provider  begins 
to  see  shrinking  profit  margins,  the  re¬ 
lationship  can  start  to  go  south.  If  you 


from  the  deployment  phase  to  ongoing  ral  inclination  to  make  as  much  mi 
support.  “We've  learned  you  usually  off  of  outsourcing  deals  as  they  cai 

get  them  wrong  to  start  with,”  he  says.  he  adds,  “and  the  only  way  to  prev 
“Or  the  tech  staff  might  be  happy  with  them  from  doing  that  is  controllinj 
them,  but  they  don’t  translate  up  to  the  their  behavior  and  verifying  what 
management  level."  you've  been  told.” 

Another  mistake  is  creating  complex  You  can't  develop  provider  relatioi 
scoring  mechanisms  that  have  little  ship  management  skills  overnight, 

connection  to  reality.  In  some  cases.  The  Fortune  50  company  where  Kan 
Mclnnes  says,  he  has  adopted  the  met-  works  has  been  outsourcr  -  *■"  — 
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I  WEB  SERVICES  ft  SOA 


bined  and  reused  as  services  across 
multiple  applications. 

Continued  on  page  28  I 


No  longer  just  about 
integration,  SOA  is  spreading 
throughout  the  enterprise 

for  business  process 
alignment,  among  other  things. 

By  JohnS.  Webster 


Open  to  open  source. 


When  it  comes  to  deploying  open  source 
applications,  look  to  Windows  Server  2008  R2. 

Let's  face  it:  working  with  others  helps  everyone.  As  our 
participation  with  open  source  communities  progresses, 
we  remain  focused  on  fostering  innovation,  progress, 
and,  most  importantly,  business  success  through  the 
universal  platform  of  Windows  Server*  2008  R2. 

From  deploying  and  running  open  source  applications 
to  working  alongside  other  platforms  in  a  diverse 
IT  environment,  we're  committed  to  making 
Windows  Server  2008  R2  your  platform  of  choice. 


■  WEB  SERVICES  &  SOA 


Continued  from  page  26 
This  makes  application  updates 
easier  and  faster,  reduces  developme 


I  Carten.  assistant  vice  president  of  enter-  service  with  fewer  hassles,  he  ad 
prise  technology  at  MassMutual.  “We  At  Cigna  Corp.,  SOA  evolved 

thought  about  the  approach,  what  funds  ferently  than  it  did  at  MassMuti 


Open  Group's  service-oriented  infra¬ 
structure  working  group.  “SOA  is  more 
problem-based  now." 

While  this  broader  use  of  SOA  does 
lead  to  management  challenges,  in¬ 
cluding  the  need  for  "building  in  gov¬ 
ernance  so  you  have  a  way  to  register 
and  share  services,”  Yadav  says,  “the 
end  result  is  a  reduction  of  complexity" 
by  making  things  more  interoperable. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.'s  SOA  project  incorporates 
about  100  services,  including  distribu¬ 
tion  management,  premium  collections, 
customer  information  management, 
new  business  and  underwriting. 

These  services  integrate  applica¬ 
tions  across  business  units,  each  of 
which  markets  different  products. 
Instead  of  replacing  an  existing  appli¬ 
cation  wholesale,  business  units  select 
an  appropriate  combination  from  the 
company’s  array  of  shared  services, 
says  Kinam  Peter  Kim,  vice  president 
of  enterprise  SOA  strategy  at  the 
Springfield,  Mass.-based  insurer. 

“To  us,  SOA  is  not  a  technology.  It 
is  an  approach  to  modernize  our  busi¬ 
ness  —  an  approach  to  create  an  adapt¬ 
able  enterprise,”  Kim  explains. 


then  deliver  the  [application]  service." 

Gilpin  uses  the  telecommunications 
industry  to  illustrate  the  concept.  SOA 


Sowing  SOA 

On  to  aMa  companies  are  expanding 
Ihefr  use  of  SQk- but  ifs  not  universal 
happiness,  acconing  to  *  recent  suvey. 


is  the  lingua  franca  that  bridges  all  o 
a  telco’s  services  —  land  line,  Interne 
mobile,  television  and  more  —  so  the 
can  be  delivered  in  a  unified  manner 
on  a  carrier’s  Web  site.  This  setup 
could  even  be  extended  to  the  corn- 


call  center  software  and  a  consumer 
accounts  management  application. 

“We  built  out  the  existing  hardware 
and  software  infrastructure,  and  now 
there  are  pieces  of  SOA  in  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  mission-critical  application,"  says 
Stephen  Bergeron,  senior  director  of 
architecture  at  Cigna. 

The  company  relies  on  SOA  for 
process  orchestration,  data  services 
and  business  services,  among  other 
things,  he  says.  Cigna  has  rethought 
—  from  both  a  business  and  an  IT 
perspective  —  how  different  business 
units  will  access  and  use  shared  appli¬ 
cations,  Bergeron  explains. 

Because  many  business  applications 
have  overlapping  features,  it’s  important 
to  define  upfront  the  function  that  each 
service  is  intended  to  fulfill,  and  to  gov¬ 
ern  each  one’s  use  accordingly,  Bergeron 
says.  Doing  so  will  ensure  that  technol¬ 
ogy  is  used  appropriately.  Taking  that 
step  is  “especially  important  as  SOA  is 
adopted  across  the  enterprise,"  he  adds. 

Today,  Cigna’s  shared-services  reg¬ 
istry  and  repository  promote  greater 
data  sharing.  The  registry  contains  in¬ 
formation  about  which  applications  are 
- “ J  with  the  SOA,  and  which  re¬ 


placed  into  repositories.  These  shared 
functions  conform  to  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment's  governing  policies,  which  in 
turn  determine  which  applications  use 
the  shared  services. 

When  the  company  was  considering 
revamping  its  SOA  approach  in  2007,  the 
IT  team  realized  that  instead  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  architecture  model  it  could  use 


tightly  integrated,  allowing  a  company 
to  market,  provision  and  create  bills  for 
combined  and  bundled  services  from 
all  sources. 

Each  of  those  systems  could  run 
on  different  underlying  technologies, 
Gilpin  explains.  “Land  lines  might  live 
on  a  mainframe,  while  mobile  services 
are  running  cm  a  Java  platform.  SOA  is 
the  enabler,  and  this  lowers  cost." 

Similarly,  in  the  financial  services 
industry,  SOA  could  enable  banks  to 
process  loans  faster  or  offer  speedier 


The  use  of  services  for  mission-critical 
applications  represents  a  shift.  It’s  dif¬ 
ferent  from  an  application  made  up  of 


Gilpin  explains. 

The  use  of  SOA  typically  expands  in 
this  manner:  Companies  first  use  Web 
services  for  small,  one-off  projects  and 


U  You  don’t  get  high 
marks  anymore  for 
simply  writing  Web  service 
wrappers  around  existing 
applications.  SOA  is  more 


Elevating  Web  services  from  applica-  Simply  Willing  ft 60  SCI1 
tion  integrators  to  enterprisewide  SOA  WTBPP6TS  cMDUnd  6XISXI 
adds  complexity,  which  creates  chal-  applications.  SOA  i$  more 

lenges.  These  include  figuring  out  which  problem*  based  I10W. 

appheations  ought  to  consume  services,  haMESH  YADAV,  LEAD  SYSTEMS 
and  how  they  should  do  that.  For  this  ARCHITECT.  WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

shift  to  occur  successfully,  IT  managers 

need  to  ask  different  questions  than  they  Whatever  you  do,  don't  skimp 
did  during  the  technology’s  earlier  days,  on  planning.  Companies  that  have 
“The  broader  view  of  SOA  is  that  changed  the  way  they  think  about 


able”  and  easier  to  integrate,  which 
in  the  long  run  makes  IT  more  cost- 
effective  and  agile,  she  says. 

Her  bottom  line;  Don’t  just  talk 
about  SOA;  show  that  it  works. 

MassMutual's  Kim  agrees.  “One  rea¬ 
son  we  were  successful  was  we  stan¬ 
dardized  the  architectural  process  five 
or  six  years  ago.  The  architects  must 
also  understand  the  business,  and  we 
had  that  foundation  —  both  business 
and  technology  at  the  company.  The 
board  of  directors  paid  attention,  and 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN 


Just  Watching  Is 
No  Longer  Enough 

It  may  be  time  to  supplement  monitoring  the 
network  with  endpoint  security. 


WHEN  I  visit  my 
company's 
overseas  of¬ 
fices,  I’m  often 
asked  what  we  can  do  to 
control  USB  ports  and 


in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  intellectual  property. 
That's  a  goal  I'm  always 
interested  in  pursuing. 

I  would  say  that  at  this 
point  we  have  a  fairly 
mature  network  data  leak 
prevention  (DLP)  infra¬ 
structure.  Not  that  it's  near 
where  I  would  like  it  to  be. 
We  don't  have  100%  cover¬ 
age  of  every  egress  point 
in  the  organization.  We're 


nal  LAN  traffic,  and  we 
don’t  have  all  the  product 
divisions  signed  up  to  use 


our  DLP  tools.  But  I  still 
consider  the  infrastructure 
mature,  since  we  have 
processes  in  place  for  mon¬ 
itoring  the  network  and 
conducting  investigations 
once  we  do  implement  end¬ 
point  security  technology. 

A  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  doing  that,  but 
implementation  can  be 
a  nightmare.  I  have  the 
battle  scars  to  prove  it. 

A  couple  of  years  ago. 


we  were  swept  away  by 
the  sales  pitch  from  a  fairly 
new  vendor  whose  offer¬ 
ing,  it  turned  out,  was  rath¬ 
er  immature.  We  decided 
to  try  it,  and  the  only  good 
news  about  what  happened 
next  is  that  the  deploy¬ 
ment  was  limited. 

Deploying  endpoint 
technology  is  never  easy, 
and  that  may  be  especially 
true  in  my  company.  With 
so  many  engineers,  we 
can’t  maintain  a  standard 
operating  system  profile 
across  the  enterprise.  And 
because  users  have  admin¬ 
istrative  access  to  their 
PCs,  they  are  free  to  install 
programs;  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with 
what  applications  need  to 
be  tested  with  the  endpoint 
DLP  technology.  Finally, 
our  engineers  are  often 
engaged  in  computer- 
aided  design  and  source 
code  development,  which 
are  intensive  applications. 


■  Deploying  endpoin 
technology  is  never 
easy,  and  that  may 
beespedalytmein 
my  company. 


In  any  event,  thinking 
we  had  a  stable  release 
to  try  out,  we  decided 
to  remotely  deploy  the 
start-up's  technology  to 
our  development  office  in 
Moscow,  where  we  have  SO 
software  engineers.  Many 
of  those  engineers’  PCs 
froze  or  blue-screened. 

We  lost  several  develop¬ 
ment  cycles  as  a  result  and 
missed  the  launch  date  for 
one  of  our  products. 

Naturally,  we  abandoned 
that  project,  but  to  this  day 
many  people  here  get  a 
bad  taste  in  their  mouths 
if  endpoint  DLP  is  brought 
up,  and  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  that  vendor’s  name 
makes  some  of  us  cringe. 

NO  DISRUPTIONS 

The  problem  is  that  end¬ 
point  software  is  a  disrup¬ 
tive  technology,  since  it 
works  by  intercepting  sys¬ 
tem  calls  and  replacing  oth¬ 
er  system  files.  It  has  to  do 
this  if  it’s  going  to  identify, 
track  and  secure  data  at 
rest,  in  use  and  in  motion, 
no  matter  what  application 
is  used.  And  it  needs  to  be 
aware  of  every  application 
in  use  in  the  enterprise, 
including  Exchange  and 


Trouble 

Ticket 

AT  ISSUE:  The  company's 

ACTION  PLAN;  Endpoint 


ment.  For  now,  port  block¬ 
ing  might  I  . 

be  done. 


webmail,  instant  messag¬ 
ing,  Skype  and  Windows 
File  Sharing,  as  well  as  the 
movement  of  data  to  CD, 
DVD  or  USB  devices.  And 
the  technology  needs  to  be 
sophisticated  enough  to  al¬ 
low  the  use  of  benign  USB 
devices  such  as  keyboards 
and  mice. 

Yet  another  roadblock 
to  endpoint  DLP  adoption 
is  that  the  technology  isn't 
one-size-fits-all;  it  needs 
to  be  tuned  to  each  set  of 
employees.  Managing  that 
sort  of  thing  would  take 
additional  staff  and  new 
training  for  the  help  desk. 

So,  although  we’re  cur¬ 
rently  evaluating  some  DLP 
vendors,  I'm  inclined  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  we  need  right  now. 

One  option  I’m  consider¬ 
ing  is  port  blocking.  I'm 
going  to  start  looking  at 
vendors  in  that  market, 
including  Trend  ——m—m 
Micro,  which  RBMH 
is  our  antivirus  O  JOIN  IN 
and  antispy  ware 
provider.  It  could  .  anyawiv 
be  convenient 
if  we  can  do  it 
all  from  one  Trend  Micro 
Control  Management  con- 


w hose  name  and  employer 
have  been  disguised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Contact 
him  at  mathias_thurman@ 
yahoo.com. 
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■  OPINION 


Certifications  Are 
No  Longer  Optional 


OR  MANY  YEARS,  IT  management  has  preached 
standardization  —  within  IT  and  across  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  we  have  largely  failed  to 
standardize  IT  skills  within  our  own  organizations  or 


across  the  industry.  Cer¬ 
tifications  can  help  there, 
but  for  much  of  ITs  history, 
such  credentials  have  often 
been  overlooked  or  under¬ 
valued  in  the  hiring  process. 

That’s  changing. 

Some  employers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  require  certs  for 
a  wide  range  of  jobs,  and 
they  often  adjust  salaries 
accordingly.  With  so  many 
job  seekers  to  choose  from, 
employers  need  to  quickly 
identify  those  who  have  the 
skills  they  seek.  Granted. 

technical  certifications  do 

not  guarantee  that  appli¬ 
cants  will  have  the  people 
and  political  skills  that  it 
takes  to  succeed  in  a  corpo¬ 
rate  environment,  but  they 
can  help  employers  triage 
resumes.  And  they're  help¬ 
ful  in  avoiding  the  costs 
and  productivity  losses 
associated  with  training 
new  hires.  For  new  college 
graduates,  a  certification  in 
programming  says,  “1  know 
about  more  than  the  theo¬ 
ries  and  models  we  learned 
about  in  school." 

Outsourcers  also  favor 


certifications,  since  they 
add  credibility  to  project 
proposals.  So  if  your  de¬ 
partment  gets  outsourced, 
certs  can  influence  whether 
you  are  offered  a  job  with 
the  outsourcer  or  become 
unemployed. 

Nonetheless,  many  older 
employees  eschew  certifi¬ 
cations,  asserting  that  their 
college  degrees  and  job 
experience  are  sufficient 
That’s  unfortunate,  be¬ 
cause  even  experienced  IT 
professionals  benefit  from 

certs  that  demonstrate 
their  understanding  of  the 
latest  developments  in  a 
particular  area.  Because 

most  certs  are  awarded 

for  three  to  five  years  and 
require  continuing  educa¬ 
tion,  being  certified  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  an  employee 
has  taken  the  initiative  to 
stay  current  in  an  ever- 
changing  field.  That's  a 
trait  that’s  important  to 


most  employers.  And  as 
technology  continues  to 
proliferate,  specialized 
technical  expertise  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  valued. 

For  me,  the  question  isn't 
whether  you  should  get 
a  certification;  it’s  which 
certification  you  should 
pursue.  Certifications  have 
proliferated  over  the  past 
five  years.  In  2005,  Micro¬ 
soft  offered  six  technical 
certifications;  today  that 
number  has  increased  to 
46,  and  technical  certifica¬ 
tion  holders  have  nearly 
doubled,  to  2.9  million. 
Other  organizations,  such 
as  the  Business  Architects 
Association,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Business 
Analysis  and  the  Institute 
of  Management  Consul¬ 
tants,  offer  specialized  cer¬ 
tification  programs.  Many 
universities  are  also  begin¬ 
ning  to  offer  certifications. 

There  are  even  certs 


—  Increasingly, 
jobs  and  salaries 


Project  Management 
Professional  (PMP)  and 
ITIL  Service  Manager 
certifications  are  widely 


recognized  and  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  on  hiring 
decisions.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  federal  government's 
RFPs  for  project  managers 
list  PMP  certification  as  a 
requirement  Government 
contractors  speculate  that 
the  PMP  cert  will  soon  be 
mandatory. 

But  all  certifications 
are  not  created  equal.  The 
PMP,  ITIL  and  Microsoft 
certifications  will  continue 
to  be  widely  recognized. 
Over  time,  however,  some 
of  the  lesser-known  certs 
will  likely  be  merged, 
making  some  obsolete. 
Meanwhile,  when  choos¬ 
ing  between  such  certifica¬ 
tions,  select  those  that  are 
ISO  17024-certified. 

It’s  natural  for  certifica¬ 
tions  to  grow  in  prominence 
as  an  industry  matures  and 
places  more  importance  on 
professionalism.  And  the 
trend  will  continue  Many 
current  IT  managers  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  broad 

range  of  certs  available,  but 

as  younger  employees  rise 
to  management  positions, 
certification  will  likely  be¬ 
come  a  basic  requirement, 
especially  for  more  senior 

How  many  certifications 
are  on  your  rfsum£?  If  the 
answer  is  none,  you  need 
to  change  that.  The  time 
is  coming  when  the  word 
certified  will  be  a  synonym 
for  employable,  m 
Bart  Parkins  is  managing 
partner  at  Louisville.  Ky.- 
based  Leverage  Partners 
Inc.,  which  helps  organiza¬ 
tions  invest  well  in  IT.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  BartPerkins@ 
LeveragePartners.com. 
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■  Q&A 

Andy  Lester 

The  author  of  Land  the 
Tech  Job  You  Love  thinks 
the  way  most  of  us  look 
for  a  job  is  ineffective. 


of  time.  When  you're  sending  out  100  addresses  Die  needs  of  the  company 
rteumds  that  are  all  the  same,  you're  is  far  more  Ikely  to  get  the  job.  To  do 
notfocusingonlheoneortwosolid  that,  the  candidate  must  research. 
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She  has  to  use  information  sources, 
horn  Google  to  the  local  library  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  to  find 
out  about  the  company.  That  level  of 
preparation  tells  the  company.  Tm 
here  to  do  serious  work,  and  I  care 
about  landing  this  |ob.' The  other 
skill  isn’t  a  skill  but  self-knowledge. 
When  we  get  caught  up  in  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  job  hunting,  it’s  easy  to  forget 
that  we  need  to  find  a  job  we  love,  or 
at  the  very  least  that  we  don't  hate. 
Life  is  too  short,  aid  our  hours  at 
work  too  long,  to  spend  time  in  a  job 
that  you  don't  love. 

You  uy  that  >  lot  of  )ob<  nev¬ 
er  get  posted  on  job  boards. 
How  does  a  person  go  about 
getting  a  fob  Mis  that?  Job 

boards  appeal  to  the  geek.  We're  so 
used  to  finding  everything  we  need 
wi#i  a  few  clicks  in  Google  that  we 


on  a  few  job  boards.  That's  not  the 
case.  Don't  get  lulled  into  the  idea 
that  as  soon  as  a  company  has  a 
job  opening,  it's  going  to  make  a 
posting  on  Monster.com.  Techies 
have  to  learn  the  value  of  social  net¬ 
working.  and  I  don't  mean  Facebook 
and  Linkedln.  It's  important  to  make 
contactswithotherssothatwhen 
the  time  comes,  the  connections  are 
in  place.  The  hiring  manager  has  his 
connections:  he's  woiking  to  have 
candidates  referred  to  him.  because 
all  other  things  being  equal,  he's 
going  to  prefer  hiring  someone  he 
knows  or  who  is  referred  to  him  by 
someone  he  knows.  The  way  to 
know  about  these  jobs  is  by  making 
the  contacts,  and  making  your  skills 
and  background  known  to  them, 
before  the  job  hunt  starts. 

-  JAMIE  ECKLE 
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^ktop  with Spider 

Network  with  Spider 

publish  (for  portable  med 

Web  with  spider 


nstantly«Search  Jerabyjtes  .of  Jext^ 


♦  25+  full-text  and  fielded  data  search  options 

♦  Built-in  file  parsers  and  converters  highlight  hits  in  popular  file  types 

♦  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  web  data;  highlights  hits  with 
links,  formatting  and  images  intact 

♦  API  supports  C++,  .NET,  Java,  SQL,  etc.  .NET  Spider  API. 

Includes  64-bit  (Win/Linux) 

♦  Fully-functional  evaluations  available 

ontent.extraction  only.licenses  also  available 


dtSearch  "covers  all  data  sources ...  powerful  Web-based  engines" 
—  eWEEK 

"Lightning  fast ...  performance  was  unmatched  by  any  other  product" 
—  Redmond  Magazine 

For  hundreds  more  reviews,  and  hundreds  of  developer 
case  studies,  see  www.dtSearch.com 

1-800-IT-FINDS  •  www.dtSearch.com 

fife" Smart  Choice'  for  Text  Retrieval*  since' 1991  ’ 


pick  the  topics, 
pick  the  sources, 
pick  the  frequency. 


It's  free, 
v.techd  is  pen  ser.com 


MicroGoose 

Climate  Monitor 

$199 

Built-in  Web  Interface  ■  #  0 
Temperature  &  Humidity 
Power  over  Ethernet  Enabled 
E-mail  Alarms  &  Escalations 
SNMP,  XML,  HTTP,  HTTPS 
Optional  IP  Web  Cams 
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SharkBnk 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 

it's  not  correctly  configured. 

After  completing  this  script,  1  j 
mentioned  n  to  my  manager, 
and  a  colleague  piped  up.  ‘We  : 
looked  at  that  when  we  wrote  ! 

‘Impossible,' Redefined  j  went  through  each  PC's  In- 

the  backup  script  in  the  first  j 
place,  and  H's  impossible.' 

My  reply;  ‘Why  didn't  you 

IT  department  to  ash  how  to  j  and  computer  folders,  just  in 
recall  an  e-mail  message.  '  case  the  user  had  saved  the 

tell  me  that  20  minutes  ago. 
before  1  wrote  the  script  that 

Impossible,  tech  tells  him.  But  |  hie  in  question.  K  took  us  a 
the  next  day.  IT  manager  calls  I  day  and  a  half.  What  was  In 

sorted  the  problem  out?' He  ; 
went  strangely  quiet,  took  the  ; 
script  checked  H  and,  with 

several  staffers  in  and  says  !  the  e-mail?  Apparently,  the 
they  must  get  that  two-week-  j  payroll  Information  for  the  en- 

the  comment, ‘Oooh,  you're 
doing  it  thst  way,'  Quietly 

back- and  they  cant  let  any  j  included  on  the  second  tab  of 

disappeared  into  the  computer  j 

of  the  70  recipients  know  |  a  spreadsheet  attached  to  the 

what  they're  doing. ‘Sol  !  e-mail.  The  things  Ido  for  my 

started  calling  people  for  their  j  company..." 

In  a  Safe  Place 

passwords  and  IP  addresses,"  ' 

says  this  pilot  fish  on  the  ;  Oh,  THAT  Way 

User  calls  support  pilot  hsh  be-  j 
cause  he  has  forgotten  his  PC's  ; 

check  their  computers  for  i  manually  dealing  with  backup 

me  that  he  didn't  want  H  reset  : 

'viruses  and  stuff.’  Then  1  re-  1  problems.  "1  had  to  reset  the 
motely  controlled  their  PCs  to  j  daemons  database  and  put  the 

one  that  he  had  just  changed  H  j 

enable  remote  desktop,  which  ;  tape  back  in  the  autoloader 
locks  the  computer  so  the  ;  before  the  batch  could  rerun  a 

user  can't  see  what's  going  1  failed  backup."  he  says. ‘Sim¬ 

on.  Then  the  other  IT  staffers  1  pie  solution  was  to  write  a 

that  wasn't  possible  but  that 
he  could  always  change  K  back  : 
later.  He  insisted  that  H  be  set  ! 

to  the  on*  he'd  iust  chwgad  It 
to  and  said  that  he  had  made 
a  note  of  It  So,  why  doesn't 
he  just  refer  to  that  nota?  K 
turns  out  that  ha  had  saved 
Hina  Word  document  on  his 
PC.  I  logged  into  Ms  machine 
as  admin  and  retrieved  the  hie 
with  his  password,  and  then 
told  him  his  password  over  the 
phone.  But  I  cant  tel  you  how 
tempted  I  was  to  inform  Mm 
that  I  wouM  e-mail  H  to  Mm 
and  he  could  retrieve  it  from 
his  in-box." 


■  It's  always  possible  to  send 
Sharky  true  tales  of  IT  life  at 
sharky@computerworld.com. 
IH  file  off  the  identifying  maria, 
and  you'll  score  a  sharp  Shark 
shirt  if  I  use  yours. 


O  NEED  TO  VENT  YOUR  SPLEEN? 


QctCCK  OUT  Stwky'sbtoQ.  browse  the 
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■  OPINION 

Thornton  A.  Ma\ 


Are  You  Paying 
Vendors  Enough? 

MANY  of  my  colleagues  think  that  we  are 

spending  too  much  on  IT.  I  disagree.  In  some 
ways,  we  are  spending  way  too  little. 

Lest  you  think  that  I  am  spouting  crazy  talk 


poor  messaging.  Can  you 
recall  the  last  time  you 
saw  a  vendor  presenta¬ 
tion  at  a  trade  show  that 
made  you  lean  forward 
and  take  notes?  Sadly,  at 
most  events  these  days,  as 
soon  as  a  supplier  takes 
the  podium,  the  audience 
assumes  the  “BlackBerry 
prayer”  position  and  starts 
processing  e-mails.  At  the 
end  of  the  presentation, 
there  are  rarely  any  ques¬ 
tions.  Is  that  the  fault  of 
the  smartphone?  To  some 
perhaps,  but  I  think 


and  advocating  a  career-shortening  approach  that  would  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  your  CEO  and  CFO,  consider  this  exchange, 


which  occurred  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  major  aerospace 
and  defense  company’s  se¬ 
nior  executive  committee. 
The  CIO  was  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  "squeeze 
money”  out  of  his  ven¬ 
dors.  The  CEO’s  response: 
"When  you  talk  about  ’ven¬ 
dors,’  I  think  of  the  people 
who  stock  candy  in  the 
vending  machines.  As  the 
CIO,  you  work  with  tech¬ 
nology  suppliers,  who  help 
us  keep  our  nation’s  fight¬ 
ing  men  and  women  safe.” 
As  for  squeezing  money 
out  of  such  suppliers,  the 
CEO  said  that  the  focus 
of  any  enterprise  he  led 
would  not  be  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  but  value  optimization 
and  mission  enablement. 

Not  every  CEO  is  so  en¬ 
lightened,  but  we  are  reach¬ 
ing  a  point  where  many  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  realize  that  it 
is  time  to  embark  on  a  new 
relationship  with  technol¬ 
ogy  suppliers.  Here  in  the 
21st  century,  the  economy 


is  dependent  on  informa¬ 
tion  technologies.  Technol¬ 
ogy  suppliers  are  key  to 
any  IT  leader’s  ability  to 
deliver  value  to  the  enter¬ 
prise.  And  yet  IT  suppliers 
are  frequently  portrayed  as 
some  kind  of  value  villain. 
That  has  to  change. 

IT  leaders  need  to  stop 
spanking  suppliers  and  start 
thanking  them.  In  Drive: 
The  Surprising  THith  About 
What  Motivates  Us,  Daniel 
Pink  contends  that  “you 
have  to  pay  people  enough." 
If  a  supplier  believes  it  is  not 
being  paid  enough,  it  “will 
do  the  minimal  amount 
necessary  not  to  be  replaced 
but  not  a  peppercorn  more.” 
One  of  the  best  uses  of 
money,  says  Pink,  is  to  pay 
people  enough  to  take  the 


■  IT  leaders  need 
to  ston  soankino 
and  start  thanking 


issue  of  money  off  the  table; 
then  they  will  be  focused 
not  on  money  but  on  the 
work.  If  we  could  change 
the  focus  of  our  attention 
from  what  we  pay  (the  cost) 
to  what  we  receive  (the 
value),  we  would  be  taking 
an  important  step  in  mate¬ 
rially  improving  supplier 
management. 

Seth  Godin,  in  his  bril¬ 
liant  new  book.  Linchpin: 
Are  You  Indispensable?, 
posits  that  “we  are  mov¬ 
ing  ...  to  an  economy 
where  the  people  who  win 
do  so  by  doing  stuff  we 
didn’t  expect  and  didn’t 
ask  for.”  Don’t  you  want 
to  go  there?  Think  about 
it.  When  was  the  last  time 
a  provider  did  something 
good  that  you  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  or  ask  for? 

But  change  has  to  come 
to  both  sides  of  the  equa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  major 
reasons  technology  sup¬ 
pliers  fail  to  be  perceived 
as  value  linchpins  is 


would  still  make  everyone 
sit  up  and  listen. 

What's  more,  suppliers 
need  to  re-examine  the 
platforms  they  select  for 
delivering  their  messages. 
Case  in  point:  For  the  life 
of  me,  I  cannot  see  how  a 
technology  supplier  that 
sponsors  the  Olympics  or 
hires  expensive  pro-athlete 
spokespeople  is  doing  any¬ 
thing  that  improves  your 
ability  as  an  IT  leader  to 
deliver  value  to  your  enter¬ 
prise.  Wouldn't  those  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  be  better 
spent  establishing  knees- 
under-the-table,  substan¬ 
tive  conversations  about 
how  to  exploit  the  amazing 
technologies  available  to 
us  today? 

In  other  words,  both  the 
buy  side  and  the  sell  side  of 
the  IT  value  equation  need 
to  jettison  some  long-held 
beliefs  and  behaviors.  ■ 
Thornton  A.  May  is  a  long¬ 
time  industry  observer, 
management  consultant 
and  commentator.  You 
can  contact  him  at 


Konica  Minolta 
has  gone  Google. 


"Going  Google"  means  switching  to  Google  Apps:  an  online  email,  calendar, 
and  document  program  that’s  based  on  the  web.  Join  Konica  Minolta  Business 
Solutions  U.S.A.  and  more  than  2  million  other  businesses  that  have  gone 
Google.  Learn  more  at  www . google . com / aonegooqle . 


Go  gle  Apps 


Out  with  the  old.  In  with  the  affordable. 

Did  you  know?  By  replacing  your  aging  servers  with  IBM*  System  *3650  M2  Express*  servers  powe 


IBM  System  Storage'*  DS3400  Express 

$9,295 

or  *235/month  lor  36  months2  HHM 


Try  the  IBM  Systems  Consolidation 
Evaluation  Tool  today 

Learn  how  IBM  System  x  could  help  you  see  a 
return  on  investment  in  as  little  as  three  months: 


ibm.com/systems/3monthroi 
1  866-872-3902  (mention  6N8AH26A) 


